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At the last meeting of the Eastern 
District of the National Association, held 
in New York City, the following motion 
was voted upon affirmatively by the mem- 
bers present: “It is recommended that the 
president of the association, with the ap- 
proval of the executive board, appoint a 
committee from the National Association 
to make a thorough study of the basic 
fundamental requirements for a person 
who is preparing to enter the singing 
teaching profession. This study would 
form the basis of future steps to be taken 
by the National Association to improve 
the quality and the prestige of the teacher 
of singing.” 

Carrying out this recommendation, 
President Carson appointed a committee 
consisting of Ruth Douglass, Victor A. 
Fields, Sonia Sharnova, Bernard U. Tay- 
lor, with Edward Harris as chairman, and 
the President, ex officio. 

After considerable discussion and study, 
the committee is unanimously of the 
opinion that two equally important obli- 
gations rest with the National Associ- 
ation: First, to develop a comprehensive 
curriculum for the upcoming generation 
of teachers of singing to improve their 
knowledge and training, and to make 
available to them the latest findings in 
vocal science research and the art of 
singing. 

This report, therefore, will consist of 
two parts, the first of which will consider 
in some detail a proposed curriculum for 
prospective teachers, and the second of 
which will offer a proposed educational 
extension program for the benefit of pres- 
ently active teachers. 

PART I 

The committee believes that universities 
and schools of music should be encour- 
aged to develop special courses for the 
training of prospective teachers of sing- 
ing, and that the curriculum should con- 
sist of the following basic courses: 


1. Grounding in Musical Fundamentals. 
The prospective vocal teacher should 
first have a thorough foundation in 
musical fundamentals. This grounding 
should correspond to the training 
gained in a four year undergraduate 
course in a music conservatory or the 
music department of a university, or 
its equivalent, and should include a 
working knowledge of at least two 
foreign languages. Such a course would 
correspond to the pre-professional un- 
dergraduate pre-medic course of a doc- 
tor, or the pre-professional course of 
a lawyer before entering law school. 

Upon completion of this foundation 
in musical fundamentals, the prospec- 
tive teacher should pursue the follow- 
ing specialized graduate curriculum: 


2. Anatomy and Physiology of the Vocal 
Tract—an orientation. This would be a 
study of the anatomical structure and 
muscular functioning of the various 
component parts of the vocal tract. 

3. Physics and Acoustics of Musical 
Sound—an orientation. This would in- 
clude a study of physics and acoustics 
as related to musical sounds, includ- 
ing a consideration of the various types 
of vibrators and resonators of musical 
instruments and of the human voice. 

4. Psychology for Voice Teachers. Peda- 
gogical considerations of psychology— 
basic principles—modern theories and 
schools of thought. 

5. Declamation and Oral Interpretation. 
This would be for the purpose of train- 
ing prospective vocal teachers to use 
their speaking voices for purposes of 
expressiveness and interpretation; to 
create speech moods — sorrow, joy, 
dramatic utterance, etc. 

6. Terminology. Equipping the prospec- 
tive teacher with a basic vocabulary in 
physics, physiology, music, singing and 
pedagogy. 


7. Vocal Methodology and Pedagogy. 
While no standard teaching methods 
can be insisted upon in the present 
phase of voice education, prospective 
teachers should be instructed in the 
various schools of thought presently 
existing insofar as methods of teach- 
ing voice are concerned. A discussion 
of basic principles of the art of teach- 
ing including observation of voice 
teachers, studio practices and devices, 
group instruction, etc. 


8. Vocal Repertory. A course developed 
with the special needs of the prospec- 
tive teacher in mind, including study 
of vocal music suited to the various 
types of voices, and study of the vari- 
ous types of musical styles—oratorio, 
Lieder, classic period, different oper- 
atic styles, etc. 

9. Ethics of the Vocal Profession. A pres- 
entation of the ethics and practices of 
the voice teaching profession. For the 
future maintenance of the highest 
ethical standards in the profession, it 
is important to impress these princi- 
ples upon the future teacher. 

10. History of the Vocal Art. 


11. Vocal Training, including Diction. 
Prospective teachers, whether profes- 
sional singers or not, should continue 
the improvement of their own vocal 
performance. 

12. Advanced General Musicianship. This 
course would be concerned mostly 
with non-vocal music. Too many sing- 
ers and teachers are not conversant 
enough with the wide musical field. 
They confine their musical interests 
too closely to their own specialized 
field. Instrumentalists would do well 
to know more about singing; singers 
and singing teachers would be broad- 
ened and developed if they knew more 
about instrumental music and other 
aspects of general musical culture. 

13. Vocal Clinic. A period of interneship 
during which the advanced student 
would have an opportunity to observe, 
analyze and study the vocal problems 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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BREATHING AND ITS EFFECT 
ON SINGING 
by 
TOLBERT Mac RAE 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
"Style in singing is a craft 
Technique is an exact science 
I ae aga is a great art 
Quality is the highest value.” 

To write a serious article on any branch 
of the study of singing is not an easy 
task because of the fact that many of our 
famous singers and radio stars are very 
highly ‘gifted people and have succeeded 
while there are faults in their production 
which could be corrected with a deep un- 
derstanding of the technique of singing. 

So I address what I have to say to those 
teachers who are sincerely trying to pre- 
sent singing in the most finished manner. 

The subject BREATHING AND ITS 
EFFECT ON SINGING is one which I 
find most difficult to teach and I owe what 
I will say to the books I have read, dis- 
cussion with students of zoology and 
teaching experience of more than thirty 
years. 

I base what I say on the sentence, 
“Breath becomes voice through the oper- 
ation of the will and the instrumentality 
of the vocal organ.” 

This being true the control of the breath 
would in turn become the control of the 
voice. Also the starting of the tone and 
the art of bringing to its consummation a 
beautiful phrase must depend on this 
breath control. I have also come to believe 
that the proper speed of vibrato is depend- 
ent on a free production of tone. 

Proper. breath control is necessary to 
produce a good tone as the throat passage 
must have no control of the breath and 
the tongue and lower jaw must be free. 

Where this control should be handled 
is where the singing teachers differ. The 
parts of the body used in singing are all 
under cover and to understand the action 
and zoordination of these parts one must 
make a serious study of the anatomy con- 
cerned with singing. 

Let me say here that a highly gifted 
mezzo-soprano told me she was glad she 
knew nothing about these parts of the 
body. She has never become more than a 
good singer with a beautiful face and a 
number of operas in her repertoire and a 
good recital program. 

Glamour has done much to overcome 
the need for correct production of voice. 
A true scale produced with an even tone 
is seldom heard today. 

This rather long introduction brings me 
to my question—how does a singer breathe 
and why? 

We all agree on the point of correct pos- 
ture. That is, we all understand that the 
upper chest must be held high no matter 
what position the body may be in, the 


points of the shoulders back and these 
points should never be allowed to be a 
part of control. I remember hearing Melba 
sing the final aria from La Boheme reclin- 
ing on a couch. But she was always in 
good position to give the muscles, by which 
she controlled the breath, freedom to work. 

So, whether reclining or standing erect, 
the chest and points of the shoulders 
should be kept high, so the diaphragm and 
and upper abdominal muscle will not be 
hindered in their function of controlling 
the breath. 

“Towards the accomplishment of any 
act requiring force and dexterity the 
skilled performer confines himself to the 
employment of the simplest means, by 
using only the muscles necessary to the 
act and no others. He balances these 
muscles against those opposing them and 
through this balance produces every gra- 
dation of force with grace and apparent 
ease. His art is now concealed and as long 
as it is a balance the artist himself is 
largely unconscious of effort.” (Shakes- 
peare) 

With the above statement in mind let 
me say that when the singer inhales the 
diaphragm contracts and the upper ab- 
dominal muscle releases. When the singer 
starts the emission of the breath to let it 
become voice the upper abdominal muscle 
begins to contract and the diaphragm re- 
leases. The balance of these two muscles, 
one against the other, becomes the con- 
trol of the voice. 

With the balance of these two muscles 
the throat, tongue and lower jaw can be 
left free which brings me to the second 
sentence upon which I base all my teach- 
ing. “The best possible tone produced is 
through a supple open throat with the 
word spoken on the lips.” 

Proper production of tone and beauti- 
ful diction together with artistic phras- 
ing and proper emotional quality can then 
be accomplished. 

May I ask the readers of this short state- 
ment to check carefully all the points, re- 
membering that the second statement of 
the above four points of artistic singing 
should be kept in mind. “Technique is an 
exact science.” 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


The Bulletin has served as an open 
forum for the publicizing of constructive 
ideas resulting from the fundamental and 
pedagogical knowledge of its members. To 
date these papers have proved helpful and 
of interesting reading value. The continued 
success of this policy will depend largely 
upon the active cooperation of our mem- 
bers; articles on voice will be especially 
welcome. Please send your article (up to 
1200 words) direct to Leon Carson, editor, 
160 W. 73rd St., New York City 23. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Minneapolis, Minn......... October 5, 1947 

Cedar Falls, Iowa ........ October 13, 1947 

Omaha, Neb. .............. November 9, 1947 

This year it was decided by the officers 
of the Northern District to hold three Re- 
gional meetings, rather than one, as in 
1946. It was felt that more members would 
be able to attend and become acquainted 
with the workings of the Association. The 
results more than justified the hopes of 
those in charge of the meetings, since a 
high percentage of our membership found 
it impossible to attend one or more of the 
meetings. 

* * 

The meeting at Minneapolis was held at 
the Schmitt Music Center in that city, on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, October 5. 
Miss Silvia Bagley, of Wesley College, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, who was Chair- 
man of Program and Arrangements, intro- 
duced the participants on the program. 
Talks were presented by Miss Maria Mon- 
tana of Minneapolis, on “Professional Out- 
lets for Young Singers”, who presented a 
clear picture of the concert world as it is 
today, and stressed the importance of ade- 
quate preparation and right kind of per- 
sonality in preparing for professional 
work; by Mr. Karl Theman, of South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings, South Da- 
kota, on “A Musical Approach to Singing”, 
in which he spoke on variations of intensi- 
ty, the proper handling of the Messa di 
Voce and its importance in developing tone 
and breath control, dynamics, etc. 

A panel was conducted by Mr. Victor 
Pinet of Minneapolis, in which several 
phases of Voice-teaching problems were 
presented; Mr. Berthold Busch of the 
Minneapolis College of Music spoke on 
scientific breath-control, diaphragmatic- 
intercostal breathing, and its function in 
producing free tone; Mr. J. Otto Jellison 
of Minneapolis College presented the sub- 
ject of Diction and Articulation and their 
dependence upon Breath-control, free 
tone, imagination, tonal continuity, nuance, 
—words spoken smoothly on continuously 
flowing tone. Mr. Pinet stated his belief 
that contrasting theories are caused by 
misunderstanding rather than by actual 
difference of opinion. Analysis is necessary 
to eliminate misunderstanding—to arrive 
at standardized terminology and agree- 
ment on fundamentals. 

Much discussion resulted from the pres- 
entation of these topics, with additional 
points being brought in, such as stage- 
fright and its underlying psychology, on 
which some very helpful suggestions were 
given. 

After the meeting, a dinner at the Curtis 
Hotel was enjoyed by the members and 
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TONGUE ACTION AND DICTION 
by 
PAUL Mac COLLIN 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 


The act of phonation is one complete co- 
ordination of many sets of muscles of 
which the tongue is only one. And while 
I am confining my observations to the 


topic Tongue Action and Diction I would’ 


like to make it clear that tongue action is 
not to be considered as a separate or inde- 
pendent function. 


In one of the bulletins issued by our 
association there appears this statement: 
“Vowels are formed in the laryngeal 
pharnyx”. This short sentence contains 
the key to correct tongue action for dic- 
tion, or pronounciation. The front wall of 
the laryngeal pharnyx is the root of the 
tongue, and its primary function is to help 
form vowels; the primary function of the 
rest of the tongue is to produce conso- 
nants with the aid of the lips and teeth. 
It is obvious, therefore, that when there 
is no interference with this double action 
of the tongue, each task is performed in- 
dependently and you have both purity of 
vowels and distinct pronounciation. 

Of course, the last thing in the world to 
suggest to a pupil is conscious control of 
this double action of the tongue. How- 
ever, such control can be acquired indi- 
rectly, and should constitute a primary ob- 
jective of the teacher. 


A famous Italian singing teacher is 
credited with the statement that correct 
singing consists of four simple things: a 
loose jaw, a limp tongue, loose lips, and a 
natural facial expression. It is interesting 
to analyze these items in relation to the 
NATS statement that vowels are formed 
in the laryngeal pharnyx. Obviously what 
is meant by a limp tongue is one that can 
perform the ambidextrous feat of form- 
ing vowels with one part and consonants 
with another. Likewise, a loose jaw implies 
one that has complete freedom of move- 
ment; and such freedom of movement ex- 
ists only when the vowels are formed in 
the throat, not in the mouth cavity. 


It is questionable whether much time 
should be spent in stressiag consonants 
if the cause of poor pronunciation is wrong 
vowel formation. I know of a student 
who practised Louis Graveure’s “Perfect 
Diction” exercises for months with no ap- 
preciable results, simply because the fault 
lay in the students wrong concept of vowel 
position. When this student discovered 
that he could form a vowel and a conso- 
nant at one and the same time, as in the 


case of the pitch consonant “L”, his dic- — 


tion improved rapidly. Students can easily 
learn to sound vowels without any move- 
ment of the lips, jaw, or tip of the tongue, 


and this throws the mouth cavity out of 
action as far as vowels are concerned. 

A great deal of teaching, especially in 
class methods, is based upon what is 
called correct mouth positions, and pic- 
tures are used to show just what these 
positions look like. Such procedure is help- 
ful as far as it goes. Pupils find it much 
easier to produce a pure “O” vowel if 
the lips are held in a round position. But 
any skilled singer can produce a pure “O” 
vowel with the lips in any position what- 
ever, round, flat, or square. Acquiring this 
skill should be the student’s next objective. 


There are other functions of the tongue 
muscle but their relation to the act of 
phonation is too complicated to be of prac- 
tical value in teaching. You are all famil- 
iar with the history of the so-called Per- 
fect Voice Institute and its system of 
grooving the tongue by mechanical means. 
The victims of this exploitation of a dan- 
gerous half-truth were numbered in the 
thousands. 


There are many standard exercises 
which can help the student in acquiring 
proper tongue action. Use of the consonant 
“L” exercises the front of the tongue, the 
consonant “K” the middle, and the conso- 
nant “G” the back. Some teachers advocate 
use of silent tongue exercises for the be- 
ginner; such as stretching the tongue, 
turning it over, etc. 


As I stated in the beginning, tongue ac- 
tion is only one phase of the complicated 
action of phonation, and for that reason it 
is inadvisable for the teacher to give too 
many directions regarding it. The pupils 
who are tongue conscious are seriously 
handicapped. While it can be observed 
that in good tone production the tongue 
is down and the entire oral pharnyx open, 
it would be disastrous for the pupil to try 
and accomplish this voluntarily. Have 
you ever had a pupil come to you and say, 
“I was told to keep my tongue flat”. I am 
sure you have. There is a choral proce- 
dure which admonishes the singer to raise 
the back of the tongue and push it for- 
ward when singing the “E” vowel. This 
produces some brilliant tonal effects but 
it also tends to create a tongue conscious- 
ness that will hinder the student if he 
should later take individual singing 
lessons. 

I would like to make this point clear. 
The whole question of giving correct and 
safe directions to the pupil depends upon 
his mental capacity and the stage of his 
vocal development. Suggestions effective 
for the beginner may have to be modi- 
fied later. 

A knowledge of physics, especially in 
the field of acoustics is of great help in 
guiding the pupil. This does not mean you 
should tell him that he is foolishly trying 
to make a vowel sound whose frequency is 


lower than that of the fundamental. He 
may look at you with awe but he will be 
more enlightened if you explain in sim- 
ple language why some vowels must be 
modified at certain pitches. 

Vocal illustrations by the teacher are 
sometimes more effective than explana- 
tions or directions. But watch your step. 
I once sang two tones for a pupil and 
asked “which of those two tones was a 
good one”? “Neither one,” replied the 
pupil with naive frankness. Thereafter, I 
was careful to ask “which of the two tones 
was the better”? 

To sum up briefly; if the vowels are 
formed in the laryngeal pharnyx, the con- 
sonants will take care of themselves. 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


This is the large mono- 
gram seal. Price $1.50 


This is the small monogram seal. 
Price $1.25 


These may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter A. Stults, Box 694, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Use them on your stationery and 
your display advertising. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 

Attention is again called to the special 
notice on page 8 covering the new policy 
of releasing membership certificates. Until 
1948 certificates have been made available 
gratis to members in good standing, at 
heavy expense to the association. In dis- 
cussing ways and means of reducing rou- 
tine expenditures, the nominal fee of 50c 
for each certificate was agreed upon at 
the recent annual meeting. The sum in 
itself is insignificant, yet the aggregate 
collection from this source will offset 
partially the rising costs of printing and 
transmission. 

The treasurer reports the receipt of a 
small number of requests for certificates. 
It is believed that the desirability of pos- 
sessing this document in 1948 has not de- 
creased, but that many members have 
overlooked sending in this small amount 
or have forgotten to add it to their dues, 
when making payment. The extra effort of 
separate remittance will be eliminated in 
future dues bills which will include this 
charge. The 1948 dues memoranda had al- 
ready been prepared before the foregoing 
action in Boston had occurred. 

Your membership certificate is a badge 
of honor—it signifies participation in a 
coordinated, powerful movement of voice 
teachers toward a higher standard of vocal 
knowledge, pedagogy and ethics. Its value 
as a symbol increases yearly: it should be 
seen on every studio wall. Get yours now. 


THE BULLETIN 
Editor 
LEON CARSON 

Associate Editors 
RuTH DouGLaAss WILLIAM WHEELER 
HAROLD LUCKSTONE 

Advisory Associate 

HoMER G. MOWE 


A LETTER TO MEMBERS 


Dear Colleagues: 

In retiring from the post of Editor of the 
N.A.T.S. Bulletin may I express my ap- 
preciation to the membership for the as- 
sistance they have given in carrying on 
the considerable work involved and for 
the always friendly spirit in which they 
observed the results. 

Because of the great need for some 
means of communication within the As- 
sociation, in September 1944 I volunteered 
to start The Bulletin, with the thought in 
mind that it might be carried on by more 
capable hands and minds. However, our 
officers were quite firm in the belief that 
no one else was available, so, in spite of 
an occasional struggle to be relieved, I 
have had the real pleasure and great hon- 
or of carrying our Bulletin through the 
January 1948 issue. 

Now because of other duties for N.A.TS., 
it is necessary for me to be relieved of 
the post. I am happy to know that it will 
be in the extremely capable hands of our 
Past-President Leon Carson. Under his di- 
rection we can be assured of continuing 
expansion and greater usefulness for our 
publication. He is adding to the great debt 
of gratitude N.A.T.S. owes him by under- 
taking this important post, and his ex- 
perience, wisdom and enthusiasm will be 
of inestimable value in guiding this most 
valuable Association activity. 

May I again thank those members who 
have contributed to The Bulletin, those 
who have been good enough to write and 
to say kind things about it, and also those 
who have refrained from writing! During 
the past three and one-half years, it has 
been a privilege to serve the Association 
as Editor. Whatever work was necessary 
was always lightened by the friendly spir- 
it of cooperation and good fellowship 
shown by you. 

HOMER G. MOWE 


With this issue another step in the proc- 
ess of expansion of The Bulletin is under- 
taken,increasing its reading columns from 
six to eight pages. The new editor ap- 
proaches the problem following on in the 
footsteps of former Editor Homer Mowe 
with a full realization of the seriousness 
of the task and of the importance of this 
publication to the association’s welfare. 
To carry on in the wake of Mr. Mowe’s 


long, faithful and highly efficient service 
in this post will prove something of a dif- 
ficult assignment and your present editor 
asks of all members their continued sup- 
port, patience and good will. 


Now that the excitement and wholesome 
enthusiasm of our annual meeting at Bos- 
ton have subsided to the point of every- 
day normalcy, we can pause to take stock 
of the National Association’s assets and 
potentialities. 

In these days of upheaval and economic 
uncertainty, he who professes to assume 
the role of prophet is doomed to disap- 
pointment. We do know, however, that in 
many respects the voice teaching profes- 
sion, as such, is stronger and more firmly 
intrenched in its natural place in the music 
world than ever before. The vocal teacher 
is now becoming more freely recognized 
as a person of standing and as of essential 
importance to the progressive life of his 
or her community. There is a long road 
ahead yet to be traversed, but signposts of 
achievement along the way point clearly 
to the ultimate goal. 

This status has been brought about, 
largely through the existence of a national 
organization of vocal teachers, the mem- 
bers of which have pledged themselves in 
faithful effort to the stabilizing and ele- 
vating of their art. During the past four 
years the growth of this National Asso- 
ciation of ours has been uninterrupted— 
an evidence of the tremendous strides 
made by our profession. Today, we are 
fortunate in having an organization of 
unified strength as to members and a well 
integrated, smoothly operating routine by 
which to function. We are still more for- 
tunate in having an able leader in Presi- 
dent DeYoung. And so the future appears 
bright and for it we are well prepared 
and equipped for the successful accom- 
plishment of many professional objectives. 

In addition to the universally fine spirit 
of friendliness and fraternal cooperation— 
so very evident at the recent Boston con- 
vention, another feature particularly no- 
ticeable within the National Association 
ranks is the ever-increasing stimulus of 
healthy thought and thinking along fund- 
amental and pedagogical lines. This has 
been apparent in the many district meet- 
ings and forums. Through this medium 
have come much commendable discussion 
and a considerable clarification of princi- 
ples and ideas for many of our teachers. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that despite the enthusiastic positiveness 
of the debaters at these gatherings, it is 
somewhat surprising to find that, in the 
last analysis, we are really not so far apart 
fundamentally as it seemed at first hear- 
ing. Also that there is the earnest striving 
by all for one prime objective, a better 
teaching and singing result. —L. C. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 
A Report on the N.A.T.S. Book List 


In the May 1947 issue of The Bulletin 
the Editor suggested the value of a list of 
books written by our members, and asked 
all author-members to send in particulars. 

It was stressed that while many of the 
books were well known and some of the 
information regarding publisher, price, 
etc., might be in the possession of the 
editor, it was desirable to have complete 
details, which the author was urged to 
supply. This request was repeated in later 
Bulletins. 


To date the replies have been few. It 
seems worth-while to call the members’ at- 
tention again to this proposed list. In do- 
ing so it is also right that the partial list 
now available be published. This is being 
done in the hope that the many other 
writers in our association will assist in the 
completion of the list by sending in the 
requested information. (Title of Book; 
Name of Author; Publisher; Date of Pub- 
lication; and Price) 


“Successful Singing” . . Julia Stacy Gould 
.. Axelrod Publications, Inc., Providence, 
R. I. (1942) . . $1.25 


“Pronouncing Guide To French, German, 
Italian and Spanish” .. Archie N. Jones, 
Irving Smith and Robert B. Walls. . 
Carl Fisher, Inc. (1945) . . $1.50 


“The Voice: How To Use It” .. Sarah T. 
Barrows and Anne E. Pierce . . Expres- 
sion Co., Boston, Mass. (1933, Revised 
Edition 1938) .. $2.50 

“Class Lessons in Singing” . . Anne E. 
Pierce, with suggestions by Estelle 
Liebling . . Silver Burdett Co., New York. 
(1937) . . $2.50 


“Slogans For Singers” .. Florence Lamont 
Hinman. .G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 
(1934) . . $1.75 


“Modern Phonetization” Vol. 1. . Kenneth 
N. Westerman . . Pub. by Kenneth N. 
Westerman, Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(1934, 2nd edit. 1936) . . $1.00 


“Emergent Voice” .. Kenneth N. Wester- 
man .. Pub. by Kenneth N. Westerman, 
Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1947) . . $5.00 


HAWAII 
The National Association is happy to 
welcome into its roster the Territory of 
Hawaii. By action of the executive com- 
mitte, it was decided to include this unit 
in the California-Western District. We 
now have one member in Honolulu, Miss 
Rita Raymond, formerly of New York 
City. It is hoped that with Miss Raymond 
as a member-nucleus, other vocal teach- 
ers of standing may be discovered who 
will prove acceptable for membership in 

the National Association. 
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A MUSICAL APPROACH TO 
SINGING 
by 
KARL THEMAN 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, So. Dakota 


Many of our N.A.T.S. conference dis- 
cussions have pointed up the fact that 
singing is a musical activity primarily 
rather than scientific (physiological) or 
physical. That this is true no one can 
doubt, but how can this fact be applied to 
our teaching and our singing? It is the 
purpose of this paper to answer the ques- 
tion by showing that the messa di voce is 
fundamental to tone production, diction, 
interpretation, musicianship, and _per- 
formance. 

The messa di voce is not at all new, 
having been mentioned (and put to much 
use) by Caccini 350 years ago. It is dis- 
cussed at some length by W. J. Hender- 
son in his book “The Art of the Singer” 
and is defined as “The sounding of a sus- 
tained tone with a swell-by beginning it 
pianissimo, increasing to full voice and 
then diminishing again to pianissimo”. It 
is to be used on accents and tones of any 
duration and particularly in slow sus- 
tained singing. Even coloratura songs 
which depend upon agility for their inter- 
est are improved if the long tones and ac- 
cented tones are treated to the messa di 
voce. 


The statement by Mancini that “the 
true artist avails himself of the messa di 
voce on every note is not so farfetched as 
it seems if we consider that no tone sound- 
ed by reed, string, or column of air can 
vibrate to its fullest extent at the attack 
nor cease abruptly at the release. 

As a teaching device or exercise the 
messa di voce is a tone and voice builder 
in contrast to vocalises, scales, and arpeg- 
gios which are agility developers. Since 
there is little use for agility save in the 
coloratura voice, the messa di voce would 
seem to be of greater importance than 
agiilty. Also, there is no reason why agili- 
ty must be acquired before the messa di 
voce is begun. As an exercise, the messa 
di voce gives opportunity to practise at- 
tacks and releases, acquire breath control, 
develop tone qualities, control dynamics, 
and increase both tonal volume and in- 
tensity volume. It transfers directly into 
songs and provides opportunity for the 
student to exercise his taste in determin- 
ing how great the swell should be and 
how much accent a tone should have in 
relation to the other tones in the phrase. 


Physiologically 
Control of the breath is of course one 
of the most important things the stu- 
dent has to learn. An understanding of 
diaphragmatic-intercostal breathing will 


not help him unless he has a conception 
of the kind of tone such correct use of the 
breath will cause. The student does not 
have much trouble imagining a perfect 
messa di voce with its perfect attack, 
smooth crescendo and decrescendo and 
release. Performing it is another matter. 
After he has tried it and encountered dif- 
ficulties is the time to make specific sug- 
gestions about breath control. But the re- 
sult is the important thing. He may ac- 
complish it without doing what we think 
is correct. 

For a conception of correct inhalation 
simply follow one careful and perfect re- 
lease by a careful and perfect attack 
smoothly. (e.g. the inhalation between 
phrases of Schubert’s Ave Maria.) 

Throat stiffness and muscular rigidity 
are combatted by the messa di voce be- 
cause its execution requires movement of 
tongue, lips and head, and the attacks and 
releases cannot be properly done with the 
larnyx held down. (The tone at these 
points will not be hummy if it is). Throat 
stiffness and muscular rigidity are caused 
by conceiving the tone to be produced as 
a rigid one. 

Since the messa di voce requires that 
the tone center move from head to mouth 
and back again, “stuck” tones are com- 
batted. 

The essence of the messa di voce is 
change and motion, and these are the an- 
tithesis of rigidity. 

Stage Fright 

A better name for stage fright is per- 
formance excitement. This mental and 
physical stimulation comes to all perform- 
ers no matter how seasoned. It is always 
present at performance and can only be 
conquered by putting it to use, that is,— 
by transforming this extra energy into 
better performance than we are capable 
of in rehearsal. To accomplish this requires 
mental discipline: keeping the mind on 
the task at hand and not letting it be dis- 
tracted by the audience. If the music be- 
ing sung is rapid it is easier for the per- 
former to keep his mind on it; if it is slow 
it is much more difficult. Long tones which 
are held for several counts permit the 
mind to wander. If, however, these tones 
are treated to the messa di voce the mind 
is kept occupied for the swell cannot be 
accomplished automatically but must be 
guided every split second. Singing rust 
be taught and songs must be learned so 
that the performer’s mind is occupied at 
all times during the rendition, including 
rests, preludes, interludes and postludes. 

We might call this extra energy we 
have before, during, and after perform- 
ance: performance excitement; that dur- 
ing the performance which is destructive 
to the performance: stage fright, and that 
which contributes to the performance: 
performance stimulation. 


The teacher who does not take perform- 
ance excitement into account is obviously 
neglecting part of his job and leaves his 
pupil to flounder in an experience which 
baffles him. 

Vocal Development 

There are some who feel that the messa 
di voce should not be used until the voice 
is mature and that girls of college age 
have small voices and therefore should 
use only a small, light, cleartone. This is 
true prior to puberty when the child voice 
is flute-like and becomes shrill when sing- 
ing forte. After puberty however the voice 
is ready for development and its dynamic 
limits should be probed but not pushed 
and its tone colors investigated. 


Diction 

The messa di voce provides a means of 
analyzing diction. Explosive consonants 
are not pronounced with the same breath 
pressure as the attack or release and 
therefore are not a part of the attack or 
release. Voiced consonants are a part of 
the attack but at the release are usually 
given a slight swell of their own for clarity. 

The vanish is troublesome for some 
people. It is to be considered a part of the 
release. 


Acoustically 

(See Analysis of Vocal Tone by Carl I. 
Erickson in Psychological Monographs for 
1926 #168). The attributes of vocal tone 
are: pitch, duration, intensity volume, 
timbre, and tonal volume. The study of 
singing should produce in the student the 
ability to sing a wide range of pitches of 
any duration with a wide range of intensi- 
ty and tone color. (Tonal volume is a re- 
sult of the other attributes.) 

Agility exercises produce a small tone 
of limited dynamics and tone color (tho 
brilliant, clear and of good carrying pow- 
er). The messa di voce develops all the 
attributes of tone. 


Musically 

A good violinist knows that he plays 
differently in orchestra, quartet, and solo 
work. The principal difference is that in 
orchestra he is most frequently playing 
harmony or accompanying parts which 
must be kept steady in volume so as not 
to disturb balance or overshadow melody. 
Tones are played with equal force and 
long tones with equal intensity thruout 
their duration. In solo work he plays 
phrase-wise with varying intensity and 
every phrase having a climax. A violinist 
playing a solo melody in the same way he 
would play a second violin part in the 
orchestra would be considered a musical 
numbskull. The same difference is found 
of course in vocal work. 

In solo singing we must get beyond the 
notes. It is by the emission of tones swell- 
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ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION 
IN SINGING 
by 
HAROLD HOLST 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Pitts Sanborn, one time music critic of 
the Boston Transcript, after hearing the 
famous baritone, Battistini, in a concert 
in Rome, Italy, in 1928, wrote the follow- 
- ing: 

“Here, finally, was singing that was free 
from un-naturalness and distortion—here, 
if ever, was a clear-cut demonstration of 
what vocal teachers are forever seeking 
(a subject on which no two of them will 
ever agree), the correct vocal method. 
And what is more, it was singing that 
placed the listener in the unhindered pres- 
ence of the music and poetry itself.” 

This last sentence, (to me), really sums 
up anything I can say on the subject of 
“Artistic Interpretation in Singing”. I am 
shy of the word “artistic”. It means so 
many different things to so many Giffer- 
ent people. 

The sentence: “It was singing that 
placed the listener in the unhindered pres- 
ence of the music and poetry, seems to 
me to contain the two main pillars of per- 
formance—the fusion of external form 
and inner feeling and content. 

There is at once implied within that sen- 
tence these factors: (1) The unifying of 
the three elements: composition, perform- 
er, audience; (2) an efficient and well- 
prepared external form, (technique), and 
an equally truthful living and conveying 
of the inner feeling—the reality of mood 
and atmosphere inherent in text and 
music. 

What techniques are necessary to train 
and develop these factors is another mat- 
ter—every teacher will have his own ap- 
proach. 

A certain amount of imitation is un- 
avoidable in singing, I suppose; and it 
seems an eternal problem to know how to 
stimulate the imagination of singers whose 
capacity for feeling seems relatively in- 
accessible. 

Do you agree with me that one of the 
eternal pitfalls, both in the professional 
performing world and in working with 
students, is to seek results too directly? 
Even after acquiring a technique, even in 
the singing of the talented professional 
artist, real truth and reality is often 
blocked off by too great a desire to make 
an impression, to create external appear- 
ances that will give the earmarks of 
success. 

In closing may I quote from Stanislav- 
sky, famous director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre? He says something which I be- 
lieve is equally applicable to singing and 

‘to acting. For purposes of comparison, I 


have taken the liberty to substitute the 
word singing for the word acting. 

“There can be no true art without liv- 
ing. It begins where feeling comes into 
its own. And mechanical singing begins 
where creative art ends. In mechanical 
singing there is no call for a living proc- 
ess and if it does appear, it appears acci- 
dentally. 

“The origins and methods of mechanical 
singing we may characterize as ‘rubber 
stamps’. To reproduce feelings you must 
be able to identify them out of your own 
experience. But, as mechanical singers do 
not experience feelings they cannot repro- 
duce their external results. 

“With the aid of his face, mimicry, voice, 
and gestures, the mechanical singer offers 
the public nothing but the dead mask of 
non-existent feeling. The very worst fact 
is that cliches will fill up every empty spot 
in singing which is not already solid with 
living feeling.” 

Would it not be well for singers, teach- 
ers of singing, and students of singing to 
work with this dietum constantly in mind: 
Never portray or give external expression 
to anything which has not been inwardly 
experienced, and above all, which does not 
even interest you. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
(Continued from Page 2) 
guests, and discussion continued through 
the evening. The Minneapolis meeting 
was attended by 34 members and guests; 
it was noted that all of the five states in 
the Northern District were represented. 
* * * 

The Conference at Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
was held in the Music Building of the 
Iowa State Teachers College, on Monday, 
October 13. It is noteworthy that this was 
the first occasion of a joint meeting of the 
NATS with a State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation; the IMTA had previously invited 
the NATS to conduct its Vocal Forum. 
Results proved that this is an important 
step in mutual helpfulness and coopera- 
tion between the two Associations; it is 
likely that such meetings may be con- 
tinued in future years. This meeting was 
reported in the November-December issue 
of The Bulletin. 

* * * 

On Sunday, November 9, the Omaha 
Conference was held at the Omaha Ath- 
letic Club, where some 34 members and 
guests were in attendance. Mrs. Kathleen 
Shaw Miller, Council Bluffs, was in charge 
of local arrangements; Mr. Hadley Craw- 
ford was Chairman of the program. A din- 
ner was enjoyed, in a private dining room, 
after which a program of four talks was 
presented by these members: Mrs. Kath- 
leen Shaw Miller, who spoke on “Proper 
Handling of the Immature Voice”, stating 
some pertinent facts about tone-produc- 


tion in adolescents; Mrs. J. M. Neely, Lin- 
coln, Neb., who chose the topic of ‘“Musi- 
cianship in the Young Singer”, and who 
stressed the training from the viewpoint 
of true musical training and the expres- 
sion of spiritual values; Mrs. Virginia Gil- 
liland, Glenwood, Iowa, outlined “Song 
Literature for the Immature Voice” and 
gave many valuable suggestions in this 
field; and Mr. Walter Mills, Omaha, who 
spoke on the “Practical Aspects in Train- 
ing and the Immature Voice”, presented 
methods of dealing with the problem of 
missed lessons, and spoke eloquently on 
the point of financial rewards for young 
singers. 
* * * 

At each of the Conferences, Mrs. Helen 
Steen Huls, Regional Governor, was pres- 
ent and spoke on the organization, proj- 
ects, and objectives of the NATS answer- 
ing questions by prospective applicants for 
membership, and clarifying points when 
necessary. 

It has been universally expressed by all 
members present at these meetings that 
such conferences are not only interesting, 
but are of vital importance to the promo- 
tion of professional discussion, the cement- 
ing of fine relationships between members, 
and the furthering of the organization of 
the National Association. It is agreed by 
all that several such meetings should be 
held each year, at different locations with- 
in the District, so that a majority of mem- 
bers may attend. It was a source of satis- 
faction that only a few members were un- 
able to attend any of the sessions; several 
attended two or three of them. 

The Regional Governor wishes to ex- 
press her personal appreciation to all those 
members who participated in the several 
programs and who gave generously of 
their time in preparing talks; to all Local 
Chairmen who took care of necessary ar- 
rangements; and to all who helped in any 
way. She feels that the experience of these 
meetings should be a guide to future, and 
even better, Conferences; that they are a 
source of great personal and professional 
satisfaction. It has been a great pleasure 
to her to become acquainted with so many 
of the members; above all, the uniting of 
groups of such excellent teachers is a sym- 
bol of the potential power inherent in the 


NATS. 
HELEN STEEN HULS, 


Regional Governor, 
Northern District 


EFFECTIVE SINGER 

Effective singing is a form of oratory, 
just as effective oratory is a form of music. 
A great orator needs to be not only an 
actor but also to possess an ear for melodi- 
ous utterance and rhythm; a great singer 
needs to be an orator, an actor and a 
musician all in all.—Cyril Scott (“Music”) 
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BASIC FUNDAMENTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of practising professional singers and 
teachers of singing. 

14. Practice Teaching under Expert Guid- 
ance. Before beginning the independ- 
ent practice of teaching, the prospec- 
tive teacher should have had a certain 
number of hours of actual vocal teach- 
ing under the supervision of experts. 


In concluding this section of the report, 
a few general observations might be made. 

Without further study and consultation 
with educational authorities it would be 
impractical to try to estimate the time 
that the outlined special course might take. 
However, the committee believes that it 
might be possible to complete such study 
in a period of two years. 

Furthermore, the committee is aware 
that in putting such a program into action, 
some revision of the curriculum might be 
found necessary. Also, the committee real- 
izes that some of the subjects, such as 
vocal Terminology, are relatively new, 
and the Association might have to take the 
lead in developing commonly accepted 
standards so that the teaching of them 
might be made possible. 

However, the committee firmly believes 
that while some problems might arise in 
carrying out such a program, the prob- 
lems would be capable of solution. 

PART II 

To achieve the second purpose of the 
committee, it is recommended that each 
district of the association create its own 
educational extension program along the 
following lines: 

1. During each year a series of lectures 
could be given on 

a) Anatomy and Physiology of the Vo- 

cal Tract by reputable medical au- 
thorities. 

b) Physics and Acoustics of Musical 

Sound by the best available authori- 
ties in the field of science. 


c) Psychology for Voice Teachers by 
the best available specialists in the 
field of educational psychology in the 
district. 
Vocal Repertory by the best qualified 
members in the district. These lec- 
tures should conform as much as 
possible with the general purposes 
outlined in the curriculum given in 
section one. 

2. If the proper facilities are available, 
lectures and demonstrations might be 
given in Declamation and Oral Inter- 
pretation. 

3. Each district could organize a series of 
vocal clinics and arrange for observa- 
tion of vocal lessons and studio demon- 
strations by various members of the 
district. 

. In order to make it possible to give col- 
lective study and have collective dis- 
cussion of the subject of the Ethics of 
the Vocal Profession, it is recommended 
that a national committee be appointed 
to submit a report on the subject. After 
such a report were available, in each 
district a member could be appointed 
who would use the report as a basis for 
lecture material and discussion. 
To present lectures on the History of 
the Vocal Art, a member from each dis- 
trict might be appointed to study the 
large literature on the subject and pre- 
sent it in lecture form. 
The committee is of the opinion that the 
expense of the execution of this program 
should be borne by those registering for 
the lectures and discussions, and that the 
extension program should be made avail- 
able to all reputable voice teachers wheth- 
er or not they are members of the Nation- 
al Association. 

The committee has not presented this 
extension program in as much detail as 
the curriculum outlined in section one, 
since it realizes that each district must be 
left free to develop the program accord- 
ing to its own particular conditions ex- 
isting in the district. However, the com- 
mittee feels that the development of this 
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program is of the greatest importance to 
the singing profession. Were such a pro- 
gram put into action, it would havea most 
stimulating and inspiring influence on the 
profession, and the committee believes it 
would be welcomed by all forward-looking 
members of the profession. 

With the submission of this report, the 
work of this committee is not completed. 
At some future time, ways and means 
should be studied for the improvement of 
the standard of vocal teaching in centers 
that are not large enough to carry out the 
programs outlined here. However, the 
committee feels that it has given careful 
thought to the two most important phases 
of the subject it was asked to study. 

One final comment might be made. In 
the committee’s discussions, a remarkable 
degree of unanimity of thought prevailed. 
It may be significant that six active mem- 
bers of the profession were in such basic 
agreement on the matters outlined here. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD HARRIS, 
December 17, 1947 Chairman. 


A MUSICAL APPROACH TO 
SINGING 
(Continued from Page 5) 

ing and diminishing that we make music 
out of notes and singing out of tones. We 
cannot have good singing when render- 
ing solo melodies without this ingredient. 

The expert execution of the messa di 
voce is not artistry but only -a tool of 
musicianship like singing on pitch, in time, 
forte, piano, executing a ritard or acceler- 
ando. It is fundamental to solo singing 
which is what we as teachers of singing 
are interested in. 


INTERPRETATION 
“Interpretation is the highest branch 
of the singer’s art. The wise master, when 
his pupil’s wings have grown, will let him 
fly; he will cease to dictate and begin to 
collaborate.”—Harry Plunket Greene (In- 
terpretation in Song) 


LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


One of the most important projects of 
the national Survey Committee is that of 
establishing legislative representatives in 
each state in order to maintain a close 
contact with any new or other legislation 
affecting the singing teacher. The follow- 
ing excerpt is quoted from Chairman 
Arthur Gerry’s annual report of January 
1, 1948: 

“The chairman of this committee sug- 
gested to President Carson that there be 
set up a chain of so-called ‘legislative rep- 
resentatives’, one for each state, located 
preferably in or near a state capitol, to 
regard closely all legislation introduced 
which might affect our profession and our 
freedom to practise it. This suggestion 
was approved by the executive commit- 
tee and the chairman has requested each 
regional governor to suggest the name of 
a desirable appointee for each state. We 
can report that 36 states and the District 
of Columbia have representatives from 
this association guarding its interests. 
Only 10 states are concerned with legisla- 
tive activity in the year 1948 and of these 
10 only one is with an appointee, a condi- 
tion which will be remedied at once. 

I think it wise to point out that this 
legislative representative group should be 
regarded as a permanent set-up. Vigilance 
is the only answer to the ever-present 
danger of political action stemming out of 
we know not what source, which could 
threaten the freedom of enterprise of the 
members of this association and subject 
all of us to rules, regulations, licensing 
and examinations at the hands of irre- 
sponsible political appointees. There have 
already been reported certain legislative 
actions which have seriously embarrassed 
teachers who were accustomed to carry on 
their work in their residences. It is only 
by awareness of impending legislation 
that we can marshal our forces against 
that which seems undesirable.” 


Mr. Gerry reports at a later date, as fol- 
lows: 

“Legislative representation is now se- 
cure in all but the following states: Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma, Wyoming and Idaho. Of 
these, some appointments have neither 
been refused nor confirmed as yet. Others 
have refused the appointment for vari- 
ous reasons and alternate appointments 
have not been made.” 


All in all, this is an excellent start in a 
most important feature of the National 
Association’s routine. 


APPOINTMENTS 


It is with pleasure that we announce the 
following official appointments which have 
been made by authority of the executive 
committee, to ‘ll existing vacancies in the 
Northern and California-Western Dis- 
tricts: To the post of Representative-at- 
Large, Northern District, Mr. Frederic G. 
Smith, 68 S. Eleventh Street, Minneapolis 
2, Minnesota. To the post of Representa- 
tive-at-Large, California-Western District, 
Mr. Allan Roger Lindquest, 171 S. Los 
Robles Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


President DeYoung also announces the 
reappointment of the following national 
committee chairmen: 

Admissions—Henry Veld, Rock Island, 
Ill.; Survey, Arthur Gerry, New York 
City; Teacher Fundamental Requirements, 
Edward Harris, New York City; Educa- 
tional and Student Curriculum, William 
Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio; Public School 
Music, Paul T. Klingstedt, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


DROPPED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
By-Laws (see Amendment adopted by the 
executive committee at St. Louis, Mo. 
February 27, 1947) the following names 
have been dropped from the official roster 
of the association, for non-payment of 
dues: 


Alexander, Arthur 
Allinger, Helen 


Kellerman, Marcus 
Kurtz, Effie H. 


Beecher, A. A. Lowrance, R. Stuart 
Bowman, Katherine MacMeans, Russell 
Caprelli, Carmela Martino, Raffaele 


Cobb, Ruth Tilton 
Dickerson, Hugh 
Helmick, Louise 
Honl, Emily 
Johnston, Norman 
Jones, Byron D. 


Monroe, Julia Beoletto 

Moorehead, Fareeda 

Rovers, Reynaldo 

Schultz, Frederick W. 

Sister Mary Camilla 

Sister Mary Gavin Rose 
West, J. Forrest 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
Barrett, Mrs. Estelle, 179 Thames St., Groton, Conn. 
a Mr. William M., 255 Shenango Blvd., Farrell, 


Carroll, Mrs. Evelyn, 70 Deering St., Portland, Me. 
Clawson, Miss Alba, 1425 Broadway, New York 18, 


Fairfax, Mrs. Madge, R.F.D. 3, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Kellner, Seward, 4 Seaview Ave., Edge- 


Logan, Miss "hua J., 154 Sprague Ave., Pittsburgh, . 


a. 
Manter, Mrs. John W., Route 3, Waterville, Me. 
Murray, Miss Catharine M., 153 Jefferson Ave., Cress- 


Tingley. Miss Gertrude, 33 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
29 11th Ave. ‘ Haverhill, 


Zink, Mrs. Louise Walker, 
Mass. 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


roni, Mr. Eugenio, 174 Alabama Ave. S.W., 
tlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Hunt, Mrs. Linna Timmerman, 406 West Florida Ave., 
Box 362 Tech Station, Ruston, La. 

Norra, Miss Marie T., 1723 Louisiana Ave., New Or- 
leans 15, La. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Barnett, Mrs. Latonia, 1252 W. 61st Terrace, Kansas 
City 2, Mo 


Pros 


Brickman, Miss Marguerite F., 309 Wilbur Ave., Co- 
lumbus 8, Ohio 

Brinson, Mrs. Rosemary Greene, 1736 N. 46th St., 
St. Louis, Ill. 

Field, Miss Irene, 426 No. Vermilion St., Danville, Ill. 

Fountain, B Mr. Robert P., 459 West 6th Ave., Colum: 

s, Ohio 

—> Miss Anna Marie, Augustana College, Rock 
slan 

Luther, Mrs. Verna (Fred A.), 189 Washington Ave., 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Muskatevc, Mr. Leo Ge. 1732 N. Humboldt Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
_ Douglas 524 S. Jordan Ave., Blooming- 
ig Mrs. “Helen Brown, 216 Caldwell St., 


East 


Jackson- 


. Margaret (Mrs. C. Raymond), 2126 E. 
47th ggg Kansas City, Mo. 

Staiger, John Norman, 2621 Lakewood Drive, 
Ohio 

Toms, Mr. John, 9755 S. Dobson, Chicago, III. 

— Paula, 5017 N. Winthrop Ave., Chicago 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Clark, Miss Dorothy E., Box 194, Oklahoma College 
for Women, Chickasha, Okla. 

Peters, Miss Mary, 1317 7th St., Boulder, Colo. 

Ward, Mrs. Ardis Mar, 254 Montclair Ave., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Ellis, Mrs. Flora C., 208 So. 36th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Ellis, Mr. Fred G., 208 So. 36th St., ‘Omaha, Neb. 
Hoffman, Miss Mary Jeannette, 425 No. 38th St., 


Omaha 3 » Neb 

Opland, Me Allen J., 615 Second St., S.W., Pipe- 
stone, Minn. 

Ray, Mr. Paul, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

—_— Mrs. Margery Mayer, 311 View St., Decorah, 
owa 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Huston, =~. Grace T., 2907 W. Yakima Ave., Yaki- 
ma, Wash. 
Myles, Miss Margaret, 626 N. State St., Tacoma, 


ash. 

oo. Mrs. Nellie T., 123 8th Ave. E., Twin Falls, 
a. 

1219 N. Cedar St., Tacoma, 


Roy, Mr. “Ted, 716 N.W. Arden Ave., Pendleton, Ore. 

Sites, Mr. Donald P., 202 No. 11, Corvallis, Ore. 

Stephens, Mrs. Gladys Aurelius, E. 15703 Valley 
Way, Veradale, Wash. 

Topping. Mrs. Clorinda R., 2705 S.W. Summit Drive, 
ortland, Ore. 


Mr. Ivan B., 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(December 31, 1947) 
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